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From “The British Friend.” 


LECTURE ON GEORGE FOX. 


+ Having repeatedly of late had lectures 





regarding George Fox, we are ready to think 
them tiresome. It is well, however, from 
time to time to see how those outside of the 
Society of Friends look upon its reputed 
founder, and mark the direction of publie 
feeling which those who take him for the 
= of their lecture may be — as to . 

od degree representing, if they be men o 
Fatelligesoe: oui disposed to be impartial. 

The following, which we quote from The 
Northern Echo, appears, on the whole, quite 
equal to what might be expected, cone 
as we always have to do, the particular stand- 
point of the lecturer—A. A. Rees, formerly 
curate of Bishopwearmouth, for thirty years 
minister of the Bethesda Congregation, in 
which chapel, Sunderland, he delivered the 
lecture. The placards announcing it con- 
tained certain sentences exciting public cu- 
riosity, as “ Anu Israelite indeed,” “A Pearl 
in an Oyster,” &c. One remark of the lec- 
turer may be worth taking to heart. He 
said that “extremely few even of George 
Fox’s disciples in the present day had taken 
the trouble to gather their information from 
the only source whence perfect truth could 
be obtained—his own journal.” 

“The lecturer remarked that there were 
few men of historical importance who had 
left deep ‘ footprints in the sands of time’ of 


whose life, works, and character, so little was 
generally known as George Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends. No doubt there 
were vague and inaccurate notions, the off- 
spring of false tradition and blind prejudice, 
pretty widely circulated ; but a correct and 
comprehensive view of what he was. and 
what he did was rarely held, even by pro- 
fessed historians; whilst of the great bulk of 
his fellow-countrymen and of the common 
run of readers it might truly be said ‘ they 
knew him not.’ The reason was, that ex- 
tremely few, even of George Fox’s disciples 
in the present day, had taken the trouble to 
gather their information from the only 
source whence perfect truth could be ob- 
tained, viz., his own journal. Too late, he 
acknowledged, he had drunk at that source 
of information; and now, being full of 
George Fox, he felt prompted'to point him 
out for the benefit of others. Nor should he 
be much surprised if, when he had achieved 
his task, a great statue had been unveiled to 
the wondering eyes of many who, all their 
lifetime, had mistaken a marvellous piece of 
sculpture for a mere block of stone covered 
with canvas. The hero of this story was 
born in the reign of one who was not a hero 
in any sense of the word, viz., James [., and 
in the very year (1624) in which this un- 
warlike king declared war against Spain. 
From his earliest years George was as sober 
as an old Friend, though he was by no means 
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a cynic in his gravity ; he was as conscientious 
as he was sober. His parents were decent 
well-to-do folks, and were seriously inclined ; 
but they did not understand George, for of 
all professions in the world they wished to 
make him a parson, that which he came 
afterwards to abhor. Then they apprenticed 
him to a shoemaker, who was also a dealer in 
cattle; but this did not last long: George 
was destined to something higher than to 
handle cobbler’s wax or to tan the hides of 
poor beasts. It was indeed his ultimate vo- 
cation to tan hides, but it was the hides of 
the priests, which often got him a good hid- 
ing in return. At nineteen George left 
country and kindred in search of something 
better than he had found at home; for he 
had discovered there that both old and young, 
professors and non-professors, were all alike 
as far from God in reality as they were near 
to him in pretension. The first town he vis- 
ited after quitting his father’s roof was Lut- 
terworth, where, 300 years before, Wycliffe 
thundered against the friars, and from thence 
he passed from town to town, not yet as a 
reacher, but as a seeker of rest to his soul, 
for he was sore troubled at what he was and 
what he saw. As he travelled he consulted 
minister after minister, but found them all 
like Job’s coniforters, and, after a while, he 
returned home as wretched as when he left 
it; and not finding relief from the parsons, 
he spent whole days and nights in solitude, 
wandering in the fields, and sleeping in barns, 
caves, and hollow elms, searching 
‘Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 
At length the day of George’s deliverance 
arrived. Priests, preachers, and professors 
had tried their hands in vain, and now, when 
almost sunk in the Slough of Despond, he 
heard a secret voice which said unto him, 
“There is one that can speak to thy condi- 
tion, even Jesus Christ.” From that hour he 
became not merely a servant, but a devotee to 
his new Master, and from day to day his 
eyes were increasingly opened to the great 
religious sham of baptized Christendom. He 
saw colleges and universities as the factories 
of man-made ministers, who trafficked in 
religious rites, and made merchandise of 
souls, Brick and mortar churches, which he 
called steeple-houses, were in his eye what a 
red flag is toa bull; and, to use his own 
expression, ‘of all sounds that fell upon 
his ears, none were so jarring as the sound 
of church-bells.’ No wonder that from the 
outward show he returned to the inward re- 
ality, though it is possible he was driven 
from one extreme to another; at any rate 
this was human, and George Fox was human. 
But though George hated steeple-houses and 
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steeple-bel's, for this very reason the bells 
drew him to the houses, not to worship or to 
hear, but to protest; and in those times, 
unlike the present, it was not deemed pro- 
fane for any -man after service te ask ques- 
tions, or, with the permission of the minister, 
to address the people. 

“The lecturer quoted the following as a 
sample of George’s extemporaneous preach- 
ing in the steeple-houses, where he was wont 
to mount on one of the worm-eaten wooden 
benches—for he would never speak from’a 
pulpit—and address first the priest and then 
the people: ‘ Friend in the pulpit—the word 
of the Lord unto thee. Who gave thee au- 
thority to traffic in the words of apostles and 
prophets, whilst thou hast nothing of their 
spirit within thee? for they did not preach 
for hire as thou dost; they were not called 
Rabbi, and thou art? Come down from thy 
high place, thou false prophet, thou well 
without water, thou cloud without rain. 
Why dost thou deceive the people, by gath- 
ering them toa church which is no church, 
but an idol temple, where the Lord doth not 
dwell? Repent of thy hypocrisy, thou child 
of Cain, and haply the Lord may forgive 
thee, and make thee a minister after His own 
heart.’ 

“Nor did he confine himself to the inva- 
sion of ordinary churches, so called ; he made 
a dash at cathedrals, including York Mins- 
ter, where he got violently thrown down the 
steps for his boldness. It was not to be ex- 
pected that such caustic reproofs as his could 
be borne with patience; nor were they. 
Their effects were two-fold; hundreds and 
thousands, priests and people, throughout 
the country, not only in England, but also 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, nay, even 
in Holland, the West Indies, and North 
America, were brought under conviction by 
his preaching, and it was impossible to ac- 
count for this but on the assumption that he 
spoke with real spiritual power. The suf- 
ferings of himself and his converts were so 
incessant and so extreme that nothing but 
the consciousness of sincerity on their part, 
and succor on the part of God, could have 
enabled them to endure what they endured. 
On the other hand, many were excited to 
fury by the manner and matter of his testi- 
mony, and their anger was intensified by 
certain strange peculiarities, which were en- 
tirely his own. The lecturer proceeded to 
refer successively to Fox’s use of the singular 
instead of the plural pronoun; his refusal to 
take an oath; his refusal to doff the hat to 
any but God (a scruple which cost him many 
a buffeting) ; his theory of worship and min- 
istry; his nomenclature of the months and 
of the days of the week; his refusal to pay 
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tithes and to accord titles; and his assump- 
tion of the prophetic style both in preaching 
and writing. These singularities greatly 
augmented the opposition stirred up by his 
preaching, insomuch that, when it was ru- 
mored that ‘the man in leather breeches’ 
was on his way to any town or village, there 
was a general commotion, which, for the 
most part, assumed a violent form; and the 
beatings and imprisonments he underwent for 
one or other of his principles it is frightful to 
think of. 

“These beatings and imprisonments, too, 
were under the Puritan rule of Oliver Crom- 
well, who, however, was not personally re- 
sponsible for this treatment, for he was no 
persecutor, but he was shackled by the cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself when 
he became head of the state. The church 
was established, and was therefore oppressive; 
the justices were ignorant, intolerant, and 
brutish ; the prisons were worse than pig- 
stys; the jailors were bull-dogs; the people 
priest-ridden ; and the Protector’s hand was 
not long enough and strong enough to reach 
and remedy these abuses. Not that he (the 
lecturer) could endorse all the sayings and 
doings of George Fox. He believed that, in 
a modified sense, he was an inspired man, as 
many reformers were before him; but he did 
not believe that he was more infallible than 
they—that is, he did not believe that in point 
of inspiration he stood on the same ground 
as the apostles and prophets. As to his 
visions and prophecies he should deal very 
tenderly with them, as he would with the 
symbolic actions of himself and of some of 
his disciples. He did not deny than in some 
of his principles he was divinely taught ; but 
he could not accept the teachings of Fox as 
he did those of Paul. He none the less ad 
mitted that he was in many respects a true 


‘and thorough reformer—extreme, perhaps, in 


some of his views, erroneous in others, but 
most sincere in all. His condemnation of 
ecclesiastical things and persons was just in 
the main, but too sweeping, as when it in- 
cluded such men as George Herbert, Sir 
Matthew Hale, and hundreds of the excel- 
lent of the earth with whom he never came 
in contact. Again, he was right in his belief 
that Ged had raised him up for a special 
purpose ; but he was egregiously wrong in the 
notion that since the apostles’ days there had 
been no such reformer as he; that, in fact, 
the whole period from the first to the seven- 
teenth century had been spanned by one 
long night of apostasy, the darkness of which 
was dispelled by his mission. But this 
mistake was owing to ignorance rather than 
pride, and had he read church history, or 
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men of his own time, he would have been 
lees exclusive. But whatever his mistakes, 
his fidelity to his convictions was unsurpassed 
by either prophets or apostles, and his suffer- 
ings in supporting them almost unexampled. 

“ Having referred to Fox’s marriage with 
Margaret Fell, the widow of Judge Fell, the 
lecturer proceeded to speak of his journey- 
ings, which he said were perfectly prodigious, 
1200 cities, towns, villages, and hamlets in 
the United Kingdom having been visited by 
him during his ministry. Moreover, besides 
his preaching and travelling, there had sel- 
dom been such a letterwriter as Fox, 
whether they considered the number, length, 
and destination of his epistles, which con- 
stituted a great part of his voluminous jour- 
nal. He said ‘destination,’ because he ad- 
dressed nearly all the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, including the Pope himself. The lec- 
turer next referred to his hero’s works, which 
were prodigious both in quantity and effect. 
And it wag not to be wondered at that, in 
view of his marvellous success, he jumped 
to the conclusion that steeple-houses, rites, 
priests’ ceremonies, tithes, prayer-books, and 
costumes would be swept away by the ad- 
vancing tide of his own and his disciples’ 
efforts. Alas! since his day these thi 
have been multiplied twenty-foid. Still he 
achieved wonders, and ‘ being dead, he yet 
speaketh’ in the true principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends. The lecturer concluded by 
reading the eloquent eulogiums of Thomas 
Ellwood, a contemporary, and of William 
Penn. 

“The lecture, which occupied in deliver 
over an hour and a half, was listened to wi 
marked attention, and was frequently and 
loudly applauded.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS ON TAKING OFF THE HAT, AND 
RISING IN TIME OF PUBLIC PRAYER. 

It may be a mattcr of doubt, and proba- 
bly is, as to when the practice of taking off 
the hat, and rising in time of public prayer 
was introduced into the Christian Church. 
One thing, however, is certain, and that is, 
that at the period of the rise of the Society 
of Friends, and for some considerable time 
thereafter, it was a general, and perhaps, 
almost universal custom for Friends to ob- 
serve this practice. And Friends in that 
early day did not feel it wrong, nor did they 
feel required to renounce the practice, but 
on the contrary, they did feel called upon to 
defend it in a mest able and masterly man- 
ner. In the light which was furnished to 
their minds, they did not regard the custom 
as inexpedient or unsuitable to the truth as 


had he been better acquainted with the good | they held it, but they seemed to realize and 
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there is a vital principle contained in the ob- 
servance of the practice. ~ a 
That venerable elder and powerful minis- 
ter, George Fox, reproved and even de- 
nounced in his day, one John Perrot and 
others, who seemed to take the same view, 
for their non-compliance with this custom, in 
the following words, viz.: “We had not 
only sufferings from without, but sufferings 
from within also, by John Perrot and his 
company, who giving heed toa spirit of de- 
lusion, sought to introduce among Friends 
that evil and uncomely practice of keeping 
on the hat in time of public prayers.” 
“Friends had spoken to him and divers of 
his followers about it, and I had written to 


them concerning it; but he and some others 


with gladness of heart, and with simplicity 
and humility of mind, did honestly and 
openly acknowledge our outgoing, and take 
condemnation to ourselves.” “ And that he 
with most of those who had thus returned, 
had renounced the error and forsaken the 


practice.” Now, I may simply remark that ~ 


in giving this narrative, I only vindicate the 
truth of history, and would observe in pass- 
ing, that that mighty power which clothed 
the mind of this eminent and faithful eer- 
vant, and led him as it did, cannot lead in an 
opposite direction now. 

I will content myself with bringing for- 
ward one more authority—the powerful and 
eloquent Jesse Kersey. He says, in Fourth 
month, 1840: “I was at a Monthly Meeting 


feel as some of their successors still do, that|great meeting at London above referred to, 


rather strengthened themselves against us.; in which I felt my mind tried with a cireum- 
Wherefore feeling the judgment of truth to ' stance that occurred, and which I considered 
arise against it, I gave forth the following | to be out of the order of Friends. There 
lines as a warning to all concerned therein :” | was an appearance in prayer, and during the 
; . » Perhaps it is not necessary at presentto| time of vocal supplication, several persons 
give the expressions, or quote the sharp and | kept their seats and did not rise nor uncover 
cutting words of rebuke contained in this; the head. Considering this practice, I felt 
most memorable warning. Suffice it to say,| tried because I could not believe that such 
that if the judgment of truth was then mani-} conduct would ever be the means of build- 
fested in a certain direction through him, as | ing one another up in that which overcometh 
an instrument, and adopted and sustained by | the world. In my reflections upon the sub- 
the Society, can it be that the truth which is ject, my views were extended to the princi- 
always consistent with itself, can now be! ples upon which religious Societies should be 
manifested in an opposite direction, or con-| founded. There is no principle of equal 
trary to itself? | value to the existence of our religious Society 
. Again, let us hear what that amiable and! with that of unity. If once the unity of 
sound ancient Christian minister Thomas Society is lost, all that will be left will be of 


Ellwood has to say upon the subject. “In! little value. 


1667 there was a memorable meeting ap- 
pointed in London through the divine open- 
ing, in the motion of life, in that eminent 
servant and prophet of God, George Fox, 
for the restoring and bringing in again those 
who had gone out from truth, and the holy 
unity of Friends therein, by the means and 
ministry of John Perrot.” And Thomas 
Ellwood, after speaking of the causes or the 
reasons which made way for the more ready 
propagation of that peculiar error of Perrot’s 
of keeping on the hat in time of prayer, 
unless they had an immediate motion, at that 
time, to put it off, further says: “I, amongst 
the many who were catched in that snare, 
was taken with the notion, as what then 
seemed to my weak understanding, suitable 
to the doctrine of a spiritual dispensation. 
But the Lord in tender compassion to my 
soul, was graciously pleased to open my 
understanding and give me aclear sight of 
the enemy’s design in this work, and draw 
me off from the practice of it, and to bear 
testimony against it, as occasion offered.” 
And Thomas Ellweod goes on to state fur. 
ther, “that he with many more went to the 


part of the conduct of a Friend which strikes 
at the unity of the body is dangerous, and 
should be carefully guarded against. .. . 
To this form of uncovering the head in time 
of public vocal supplication is added kneel- 
ing, as the expression of humble and rever- 
ential feelings, in thus approaching the 
Throne of Grace, and addressing the majes- 
ty of Heaven. The company or duniaty 
present on this solemn occasion rise, and the 
men uncover their heads in token of rever- 
ence to the Divine Being thus vocally ad- 
dressed in their hearing, by one professing 
to be divinely moved thereto.” So far as 
authority goes ,it seems to me that enough 
has been educed to establish my position con- 
clusively. And I apprehend that if the 
principle, in the early day of the Society, 
was sound and correct, it is equally so now. 
It is this for which Icontend. The principle 
is a living, vital one, and should be main- 
tained inviolate. And if any should ask 
what principle is involved, the ready answer 
is, unity; and the audience indicate, by 
taking off the hat, their respect and venera- 
tion to God, and by their rising (or all bow- 


Hence I conclude that any’ 
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ing the head, would express the same thing) 
that they unite with the supplicant, a fellow 
member in unity with the body, in the sol- 
emn act of invoking the Almighty Jehovah 
in their presence. It becomes, in some sense, 
@ united invocation or act of prayer on the 
part of the whole congregation, one united 
appeal to the God of heaven, because the 
audience join with the individual who feels 
moved thereto by their sympathy and unity 
thus expressed. It does not follow that they 
must necessarily unite with every word or 
sentiment of the vocal supplicant, or that 
they feel a special impulse to prayer them- 
selves, but simply that they do unite with 
the minister who so feels, in appealing to 
God in their presence in humble heart-felt 
public prayer. And there is not only beauty 
and dignity in the practice, but there is a 
living vital principle involved in its continu- 
ance—the principle of unity. And how can 
the audience show their unity with any 

in good standing, who feels moved to 
prayer, but by some form which expresses 
that unity? And how can they show their 
belief in, and res and veneration for 
God, and their willingness to join a fellow- 
member in a public invocation to Him in 
solemn prayer? Surely such a service or 
sacrifice would be acceptable to our Father 
in heaven. And that He should be thus in- 
voked in prayer on the bended knee, in the 
form and manner adopted by Friends, who 
would be so bold as to doubt or question for 
a moment? That He should be thus ap- 
proached by His dependent children, in right 
ability, we have the highest authority hele 
lieving. In fact, we have a positive command 
for it, and we are instructed how to perform 
the service. The principle of unity is ex- 
pressed by the auditory in rising, thus show- 
ng it by this visible form. 

t is evera matter of regret and sorrow 
that this practice should be a burden to any 
Friend. It ought not so to be, as it is a cus- 
tom or usage of the Society from its earliest 
rise down to the present, and the law or 
regulation enjoins only that which is inherent 
in the truth. It is not an empty form. It 
is a living reality, and it embraces a sub- 
stantial and vital Christian principle. Public 
prayer is as much enjoined upon us, as secret, 
private prayer in our own closet. The one 
as much ds the other. We are commanded 
not only to pray, but how to pray, and I 
have sometimes feared that we were dwind- 
ling and fading away in this particular and 
losing strength. I would now put the ques- 
tions, how can we get on without order? and 
how can our religious Society be kept to- 
gether without Christian discipline? Disci- 


pline is as necessary for the regulation of 





the affairs of the church, as the laws or the 


constitution of the land are necessary to keep - 


the community in order and give security to 
life and property. It is simply indispensable. 
Without discipline the Society would inevi- 
tably fall to pieces, or go into chaos. There- 
fore it follows necessarily that it should be 
maintained inviolate. If we decline to com- 
ly with one of its provisions, or any estab- 
ished law or usage, we may with another, 
and still another, and so on until there is 
nothing left. This most assuredly cannot 
be right. I therefore feel it in my heart to 
admonish and exhort all in Christian charity 
and love, to maintain our Christian discipline 
in every part, believing that the welfare and 
permanence of the Society depends thereon. 
And with order and Christian discipline and 
unity, we shall yet go forward and continue 
to be a Christian church. 
Tomas Fou.ke. 

New York, 11th mo. 2d, 1871. 





Our readers may remember a very im- 
pressive exercise opened in a late Yearly 
Meeting, which at the time occasioned great 
surprise, concerning a crime which was al- 
leged to be on the increase in the community, 
and even known in our very midst. Our 
friend Dr. Michener, in this essay, treats the 
same subject with great plainness, yet with 
such deep feeling and earnestness, that we 
think it right to give it place in our columns. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES NO. 4. 
On Oriminal Abortion, or Feticide. 

It is probable that some may turn away 
from this discussion in disgust, as being un- 
worthy of their attention, and unfit to be pub- 
lished in this paper. But it is necessary to 
investigate an evil, and determine its true 
character, before we can rationally expect to 
mitigate or remove it by appropriate reme- 


les. 

Feeticide has long lived, and flourished, 
screened from the public view by the veil of 
a false and spurious modesty. It is time this 
veil should be removed, and the hideous 
monater exposed, in all its native ugliness, 
and reeking with the blood of innocence. To 
do this, it is proper that we should inquire: 

1. What is criminal abortion, or feticide? 
What are the characters of its inherent 
crimes ? 

2. Who are the agents? Who are the 
victims of the diabolical trade ? 

3. Whatare - disastrous results to moth- 
er and offspring 

What are 


4. the most appropriate and 
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practical means to arrest the horrid mis- 
chief? 

I. The product of conception before birth, 
is variously named, according to the progress- 
ive of its development. 

1. In its early, rudimental state, it is 
called an Embryo. 

2. As it assumes form and features, it be- 
comes a Fetus. 

3. When it reaches a viable state, capable 
of a separate, independent existence, it is 
named a Child. 

It must be evident, however, that these 
several terms all apply to one and the same 
object, during its pre-natal existence; but 
their use is arbitrary and uncertain. Yet, 
upon this distinction, abortionists rest the 
ples for their justification. They allege, that 
in the embryotic and fetal states, more especial- 
ly the former, there is no vitality—no life, con- 
sequently there is no destruction of life; no 
murder in destroying it, before it becomes 
viable. The fallacy—the utter absurdity— 
of such a plea, must be obvious to the most 
casual thinker. The idea of a dead, inani- 
mate germ becoming vitalized and developed 
into a living human being, is too monstrous to 
be entertained for one moment. If the germ 
did not possess vitality, an embryo could not 
have resulted from it; and that vitality must 
be destroyed whenever.the development of 
the embryo is arrested by the abortionist. 
Hence, he becomes a destroyer of intra-uterine 

° life—a murderer—and ought to be held 
amenable to the law for his homicidal crime. 

11. Of the abortionists, I need say but little. 
They are known by their works. They glory 
in their shame, and hold up their gory hands 
in acknowledgment of their murderous deeds. 
Their names, and their whereabouts, are to 
be found in almost every advertising news- 
paper, hoping to allure the unwary, and de- 
coy the ignorant, within their murderous 

Some of them flourish an M. D., hav- 
ing obtained a diploma surreptitiously, or by 
purchase, from some spurious college. Others, 
it may be feared, have disgraced themselves 
and their Alma Mater, and have basely sacri- 
ficed their integrity on the bloody shrine of 


































Time was, when the common prostitute— 
the utterly licentious,—were the only victims 
of the rtionist, and the trade was not 
remunerative. 

Then came the forsaken and heart-broken 
vietim of the foul seducer, in the forlorn hope 
to conceal her shame ; often prompted thereto 
by her perfidious betrayer. e 

The woman who, unfortunately, has a 
drunken and improvident husband, and a 
family of dependent children, whose wants 
and necessities she cannot, and he will not, 
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Last, but not the least, come a number 


from the upper classes. Nursed in the lap of 
affluence and ease; too indolent, too proud, 
too much occupied in the giddy whirl of 
fashionable life, and destitute, withal, of that, 
heaven-infused maternal love, which scarce 
any other animal in God's creation would 
dare to ignore—they furnish to the abortion- 
ists the pabulum of theirtrade. It is mainly. 
this class who build for them their palatial 
mansions, enable them to pay $150,000 to 
the public press, as the price of blood, and to 
blur the type that would expose their infamous 
practices. 


III. Though the professed purpose of the 


abortionist is to murder the product of con- 
ception—call it what we may—yet there is 
another aspect of the case which ought to 
deter a woman from so desperate a course— 
THE DANGER TO HER OWN LIFE. 


Moffled and corrupted as the daily pressis, 


by the profits arising from their advertising 
columns, thanks to a few more independent 
journals we have the assurance made doub- 


ly sure, that the more aggravated and inex- 
cusable crime of matricide is too often added 
to that of feticide. The mother is frequent- 
ly immolated on the same shrine with her 
devoted pre-natal babe. 

I have felt it to be the more necessary thus 
to forewarn women, believing that some, in 
their ignorance, may be innocently drawa 
into the measure, unconscious of its criminal- 
ity. My position has never been one to invite 
the confidence of the lewd and the profligate ; 
but I have repeatedly been consulted for this 
purpose by women who did not appear to be 
sensible of any wrong. One, whom I now 


recollect, was the mother of several children, , 


fast growing up to adolescence. Her family 
were industrious, frugal, and prosperous; and 
though not affluent, possessed a sufficiency. 
She was, moreover, a professor and zealous 
member of a religious society. When ques- 
tioned, she could assign no other motive than 
her own ease—she had children enough—she 
did not want any more, and seemed surprised 
that I should indignantly refuse her request, 
with a severe reprimand. I do not believe 
that the idea of blood-guiltiness had ever oc- 
— to her mind. There may be many 
such. , 
IV. The advertising press has probably: 
done more than all other causes cuniiaa 
to extend and popularize both the knowledge 
and the practice of abortionism. And it now 
becomes the Herculean labor of the moral 
and the religious, to purge this Augean stable, 


supply, when she finds herself forewarned.of * 
an addition to the number of her starvlings, 
is sometimes tempted to nip the nascent bud. 
from the parent stem. 


a 
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the public press, of its corruption and blood. 
So long as this is tolerated—so long as 
editors, otherwise worthy men, continue to 
publish their advertisements, a scandal to the 
Christian name,—so long as they are allowed 
to enter our houses, to Tie upon our tables, 
and to be read by all, so long will abortion- 
ism and crime continue. Is it not, therefore, 
the duty of the outraged moral and religious 
sentiments of the people, to put an indignant 
negative upon the public press, and refuse it 
their support until purged of its corruption? 

As a means of promoting the same desira- 
ble end, it is proper that correct information 
should be scattered broadcast by every moral 
and religious press throughout the land. It 
is time for virtue and truth to assume a bolder 
and more defiant attitude, in opposition to li- 
centiousness and crime. Who shall lead the 


the world, which persons devoid of the 

in question are perhaps the better fitted for. 
It is where people have to do with the nicer 
sensibilities of men that the want of it is a bar 
to influence. There are occasions when the 
plainest plain-speaking is the first duty, and 
then the man who is accustomed to make 
things pleasant might not be the right man. 
Yet it is well to remember that all great 
teachers of mankind are complaisant. Paul 
was all things to all men; Peter bids us to be 
courteous. 


0G Torahsogyse 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 















































My allotment of late has been to teel 
very closely and tenderly with those who 
have been called to the work of the minis- 
try. I feel the importance of faithfulness to 
the call these have received, but my mind 
has been impressed also with a sense of the 
necessity of minding the shuttings as well as 
the openings of Truth; that while the mes- 
senger arises under the fresh feeling of com- 
mand to stand forth, there may be maintained 
a constant watchful care over his steppings, 
that so every word may have the savor of 
life. If this concern or exercise be not ex- 
perienced, vocal communications will tend to 
scatter rather than gather to the true place 
of feeding. 

I am jealous of us lest as a people we even 
now measurably forsake the Fountain of 
living waters which is in us, and seek without 
for refreshment, depending unduly upon the 
poor instrument. 

I have sometimes thought this condition 
of the people is largely caused by a want of 
care on the part of those who are commis- 
sioned to hand forth the word of life; a 
want cf faith in the efficacy of secret trayail, 
as sometimes having power to meet the 
wants of those assembled. It was to the ef- 
ficacy of this travail of spirit, that our fore- 
fathers bore such ample practical testimony. 
‘ae a all with their exercises . 

e appointed time, and not too hastily see 
relief lana expression, then I believe life 
would more abound in our ie assem - 
blies, and when there was exp n it would 
be as life answering to life, or as the shout of 
a king in our camp. 


way 

The Albany Evening Times, is an honora- 
ble exception to the muffled press, in relation 
to abortionism. It very truly says: 

“The people have itin their power to demon- 
strate, in the most effective manner, whether 
they approve of the publication of such adver- 
tisements. . . . Parents and guardians 
can show whether they will approve of such 
advertisements, by taking the paper contain- 
ing it into their family circles ; and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association can show whether 
they are willing to belie their profession of 
morality and religion, by daily placing those 
papers on their files, The power of public 
opinion is stronger, even, than the ministers 
of the law. Will it continue to be indifferent 
to these exposures? or will it be manifested 
in its own strength? That is the question 
which every man and every woman in the 
community must decide, so far as each per- 
son is concerned, upon his or her individual 
responsibility to society and to God.” 

Ezra MICHENER. 

New Garden, 11th mo. 1st, 1871. 





TuHatT complaisance is a virtue, not a mere 
felicity and ornament, we must think when 
we see how the want of it nullifies the useful- 
ness of many good people, unfitting them for 
the more delicate offices of benevolence. It 
means of course something much deeper than 
manner, than smiles, than a bright reception 
and a ready attention and courtesy of deport- 
ment; it means a cheerful resignation to cir- 
cumstances, an accepting of the situation 
whatever it is, a general good-will towards 
mankind, and sense of equality with them ; 
the expectation of good from them, as well as 
a readiness to confer good upon them. Pride 
can porte feign complaisance, but cannot 
feel it, However, fortunately, there is much 
rough theugh necessary work to be done in! the 





I been my ha ivilege duri 
shat oe abate certnd ore clearly 


Gaiwh the Gonkety of rind dng among 
which t iety 0: i . 
Indians. I have listened with p ia- 
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terest to several lengthy and interesting re- 
ports, which gave in detail the bleesed results 
of their labors. 

I have learned much more from daily 
intercourse with some of those who have 
been actual workers in that great field of 
labor, learning from their own lips, the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered, the unceasing care 
and the untiring devotion to their work that 
is required. 

Abundant evidence‘has been afforded that 
their labors have been blessed, and that they 
have received their reward for all the priva- 
tions they have endured, all the heavy bur- 
dens they have borne. 

One touching tribute of affectionate regard 
deserves to be made public, as showing how 
the children of Onas are loved and trusted 
by their Indian brethren. After our beloved 
friend Asa M. Janney had resigned his posi- 
tion as agent among the Santee Sioux, some 
of the prominent men among them met to 
persuade him to withdraw his resignation, 
os ing other circumstances besides his 

ing health, had hastened his departure. 

Several of them had spoken in a very feel- 
ing manner, expressing their deep regret at 
the prospect of losing him, and urging him 
to reconsider his decision, when a venerable 
map, a true Indian in feeling, one who sor- 
rowed in silence for the misfortunes of his 
people, and who fully appreciated the disin- 
terestedness of their white brother, and his 
desire to serve them, deeply lamenting his 
departure, gave utterance to this short but 
touching speech: “ My father, I have some- 
thing to say to you. Jesus Christ came into 
the world to do a great work. Some people 
liked him and some did not, but he stayed 
till his work was done. And if you will 
stay, God will help you.” 
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ArrirupE IN Time or Prayer.—The 
consideration of this question has no doubt 
arisen from a sincere desire for the health 
and growth of our Religious Society : that we 
may be redeemed from the thraldom of mere 
form and become true spiritual worshippers. 
The concern on this subject has found ex- 
pression in able and forcible arguments on 
both sides. Both desire to arrive at the 
same result—the glory of God, but through 
different forms. Some consider this may be 

‘best secured by a form different from the 
one now generally prevailing ; others think 























the long accepted one safer, because recom- 
mended by custom and more reverential. 


Vocal prayer is probably the most sacred 


exercise that can engage the attention of @ 
public assembly. When any one is called into 
such service, those before whom the offering 
is made should seek a qualification to enter 
into sympathy with the one thus engaged, 


that the petition may go up to the Father as 
from the heart of one man. The position of 
the body, most will acknowledge, is of sec- 
ondary importance, and may it not be safely 
left to individual feeling whether to stand or 
to remain seated ? 

We have no discipline prescribing any 
form on such occasions, though it recognizes 
the custom of rising, by forbidding the re- 
taining of the seat or keeping on of the hat, 
if intended as an expression of disunity with 
an acknowledged minister. 

Most other religious denominations place 
no restriction upon their members in regard 
to the attitude assumed at such times, but 
leave each one to decide the question for 
himself. The chief point is that all may be 
gathered, as nearly as may be, into one 
spiritual condition—a drawing nigh unto 


God. 


—— oem 


MARRIED. 
WALL—CLEAVER.—On Sixth-day, the 20th of 
Tenth month, 1871, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Grampian Hills, Pa., under the care of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting, Miles, son of Renben 
and Sidney Wall, to Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
and Mary Cleaver. 





DIED. 
PIDGEON.—Of consumption, on the 26th of 
Tenth month, 1871, S. Catharine Pidgeon, daughter 
of Samuel L. and Sarah M. Pidgeon, aged 18 years. 
——.-—69 
FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION, 

The Annual Meeting will be held in the Monthly 
Meeting room of Friends’ Meeting-house, on Race 
Street, on Seventh-day evening, llth month 18th, 
1871, at 7 o’clock. The geaersl attendance of 
Friends is invited. Wm. Hzacock, Clerk. 

Liberal contributions are solicited, and may be 
sent to the Treasurer, T. Morris Psror, 

314 Vine Street. 


Tue Indian Aid Society of Philadelphia desire to 
inform those interested, in this immediate neighbor- 
hood, that the library room at the Race Street 
Meeting-house is opened for work every Sixth-day, 
from 9.30 A.M. to 5 P.M., and as the is al- 





season 

ready far advanced, the necessity for immediate 

action is very urgent. Deporan F. Wuarron, 
behalf of the Committee. 


On 
Philadelphia, 11th mo, 9th, 1871. 
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RELIcious men are always trying to set 
forth in defence of their faith, demonstrations 
which shall be irrefragable. This is natural, 
nor do I say that it is altogether unwise. For, 
as facts and doctrines form the intellectual 
outworks of faith, historical criticism must 
make good the one, sound philosophy must so 
far warrant the other. But when all that 
argument can do has been done, it still re- 
mains true that the best and most convincing 
grounds of faith will still remain behind,— 
unshaped,—into argument. There is a great 
reserve fund of conviction, arising from the 
icreased experience which Christian men 
have of the truth of what they believe. And 
this cannot be beat out into syllogisms. It is 
something too inward, too personal, too mys- 
tical, to be set forth so. It is not on that ac- 
count the less real and powerful. Indeed, it 
may be said that once felt it is the most self- 
evidencing of all proofs. This is what Cole- 
ridge said : “If you wish to be assured of the 
truth of Christianity, try it.” “ Believe, and 
if thy belief be right, that insight which 
gradually transmutes faith into knowledge 
will be the reward of thy belief.” To be vi- 
tally convinced of the truth of “the process 
ef renewal described by Scripture, a man 
must put himself within that process.” His 
own experience of its truth, and the confident 
assurances of others, whom, if candid, he will 
feel to be better than himself, will be the 
most sufficing evidence.— Principal Shairp. 


afford. Many men, in mistaken and indolent 
good nature, put no limit to the gratification 
of the demands of their families, and encour- 
age expenditure, rather than tell the plain 
truth to their wives. Such families live under 
pretences, which, if not deserving so harsh 
@ name as “false,” are yet but pretences. 
Wives and children unconsciously subject 
the father to very unkind, though perhaps 
just, criticisms, from persons who know his 
means and income better than his own family 
understand his position. Thus are wives 
themselves severely blamed for the fault of 
extravagance, while they are ot un- 
conscious of anything in their mode of livin 
which deserves such censure. All this coul 
be averted by a proper confidence between 
man and wife; and it is not necessary to re- 
mark how much mutual trust enhances the 
happiness of home. 

t is woman’s right to share in the amuse- 
ments and recreations of her husband. Some 
things there are, perfectly allowable and 
proper, in which she cannot directly partici- 
pate. This description of amusement or pur- 
auit should be kept down toa reasonable pro- 

rtion of the husband’s leisure, and should 

of such a character that the wife and fam- 
ily can share in it indirectly, by its being 
made the topic of conversation. Of course 
neither man nor woman need go into foolish 
and tedious minutia. There are some things 
which both husband and wife see and hear 
which are not worth remembering, much less 
repeating. But the main course of the occu- 
pations and amusements of husband and wife 
should be known to each other. 

To a much greater degree than is common, 
husband and wife should unite in their pur- 
suit of recreation ; and where there are chil- 
dren the whole family, so far as practicable, 
should have common interests and common 
amusements. There is no better safeguard 
against the habits and follies by which youn 
men disappoint the hopes of their parents. It 
is “ woman’s right” that the father of the 
household should be in it and of it, in busi- 
ness and in pleasure. In many things woman 
is more than man’s equal. She is his superior 
in most of the requirements which make home 
happy. Many times it is the wife and mother 
who preserves the family bond, and keeps up 
the ties of affection which the father neglects 
if he does not despise. Itis woman’s right as 
wife, as mother and as daughter, to be recog- 
nized in the household. hatever ina 

e, 





















“ WOMAN'S RIGHTS.” 


Whether women would be better and hap- 
pier, and the world be governed with more 
efficiency and wisdom by the admission of 
the gentle sex to the franchise, and whether 
the extension of the number of woman’s oc- 
cupations would tend to “the greatest 
of the greatest number,” are questions which 
are toa great degree yet to be tested. To 
make any radical and thorough change in 
the conditions of society must, of course, in- 
volve new situations, and take the innovators 
into untried paths. There is always enough 
to be said on all sides of a question, and the 
amount of words is vastly increased when the 
disputants defend ur attack untried theories. 
While hypotheses and experiments are being 
argued, and the world must wait for the only 
true solution, trial and experience, there are 
certain directions, well known, in which 
women’s rights can be more fully recognized 
and their happiness promoted ; and that, too, 
not a without disadvantage to the men, 
but to their great profit and happiness. . 

It is a “ woman's right” to have a correct 
general idea of her husband’s business rela- 
tions and position. She should understand 


done or attempted outside of the home « 

let woman maintain her influence at home, 
and in this, her best and happiest sphere, 
“Woman's rights” will be not only unchal- 
lenged, but promoted by all true men.— Pub- 


what, in the matter of expenses, he can safely | lic 
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Ricues and leisure, without serious duties,| A teacher or a superintendent, in the man- 
and earnest pursuits, lead to idleness, and | agement of a school or a class, often gets into 
self-indulgence, and a gradual but sure decay | a difficulty of this kind. A school or‘a class 
of the spiritual life. becomes refractory, or perhaps they become 
involved in some meatal perplexity. They 
IN A RUT. encounter a question for which they can find 

Near where the writer is living, some pub-|no solution. They get into a snarl in some 
lic works are going on, requiring a large | case of discipline. No one can or will budge. 
amount of bricks, and all day long a stream | The machinery stands still. Now, there may 
of brick-laden carts passes the window. Each | be cases, both in mental and moral move- 
cart has a driver, whose business it is to walk | ments, in which to recede would be wrong. 
beside his team and keep them in the right | Straight forward, though the heavens fall, 
direction. But the love of gossip dwells in| must bethe motto. But one should not be 
these men, as it does in most men, and nothing | hasty in assuming a case to be of this clear, 
is more common than to see two carts, one| undoubted character. Positiveness of opin- 
close behind the other, and then two drivers | ion is not a sure sign that one is right. The 
trudging along side by side in deep talk,| men who know least are proverbially those 
leaving the carts to theirown guidance. Two | who are most positive. It is well, therefore, 
such carts are ing at this moment. They | whenever any kind of enterprise begins to 
are very Sravily inte, and each has three| drag, or comes to a standstill, to inquire 
horses to pull it. The leader of the first cart, | whether it is more motive power that is need- 
being left to “ his own sweet will,” makes for|ed, or whether, by some inadvertence, the 
an inviting tuft of grass that is seen upon the | machinery has not left the track and got into 
sidewalk, and before the drivers see or know | a rut. : 
anything of the movement, the wheel is fast| Some teachersseem to think that they will 
locked in a rut between the cobble-stone and | lose authority in the minds of their scholars 
the curb. by making concessions, or by receding from a 

The amount of gee-hawing and whip-crack- | position once taken. On the contrary, if the 
ing that follow would be SS reieon were it | position is a false or untenable one, the teach- 
not for the spectacle of suffering and strain | er gains by sucha course. It shows that he 
put upon the poor dumb brutes, by their| is honest, and there is nothing that children 
more brutish masters. After various fruitless | respect more than honesty. As he obliges 
efforts to drag the cart out of the rut, two | them to retreat when they do wrong, heshould 
horses are detached from the other cart, and | unhesitatingly do the same when he is mani- 
are hitched on in front. The five horses then | festly in the wrong himself. He increases 
give a joint pull, straining their muscles in | their respect for him by a prompt and frank 
the generous effort till their veins start out | withdrawal from a false step, while by a dog- 
like whipcords all over them. But the effort | ged persistence in it he makes them both 
is useless, or rather, the harder the pull the| hate and despise him. Those very horses 
tighter the cart. The wheel is wedged in a| that have furnished the text for the present 
crevice between the stones, and pulling for-| sermon showed unmistakable signs of appro- 
ward only drives the wedge im more firmly. | bationatthe change of plan adopted by the 

It seems at last to get through the brains | drivers. So willany one, brute or human, on 
of the drivers that a little thought and con-| seeing an honest effort to back out from a 
trivance might be of use, instead of relying | false position. 
upon mere brute force. So they have a con-| It is a question as important for teachers as 
sultation, and make an examination of the| it is for drivers, to be attentive to the direc- 
rut. This reveals to them the cause of the| tion of things under their control, and not to 
difficulty, and they change at once their plan } allow them to glide into a rut through inad- 
of operations. Two of the horses are hitched | vertence. Four-fifths of the practical diffi- 
to the tail of the cart, and without further ado | culties in the management of schools grow out 
it is dragged back the way it came, uutil it| of this sort of neglect. The teacher, like the 
stands once more upon level ground, and | driver, should watch the tendency and direc- 
then the procession moves on without further | tion ofevery movement, and check it at the 
difficulty. first deviation from the right line. It is much 

Has this common, every-day occurrence no | easier to keep out ofa rut than to get out.— 
lesson’? Register. 

Are we not, in all our enterprises, public 
and private, continually getting into a rut of 
some kind, and in our efforts at extrication 
using, often, no more discretion or wisdom 
than these two carters did ? 








“Tam glad,” said 9 missionary to an In- 
dian Chief, ‘‘ that you do not drink whiskey, 
but it grieves me to find that your people are 
accustomed to drink so much of it.” “Ah 
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yes,” said the red man, as he fixed an eloquent | Stoa Basilica, built by Herod, stood on the 


eye upon the preacher, which communi 

the reproof before he uttered it, “ we Indians 
use a great deal of whiskey, but we not make 
it.” 





EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM. 


Letters recently received at the State De- 
partment, giving account of discoveries made 
in Jerusalem by the English party working 
under the direction of those who control the 
“ Palestine Exploration Fund,” are of much 
interest. Excavations have now been in 
progress for nearly three years. In spite of 
obstacles thrown in the way by the ignorance, 
stupidity and cunning of the Orientals; in 
spite of perils from falling stones and poison- 
ous air, freezing waters and suffocating heat ; 
in spite of the superstitions of Turkish digni- 
taries, the results thus far reached are most 
satisfactory. In fact, topographical contro- 
versies centuries old have been settled by 
positive discoveries. As an example of the 
Moslem stupidity which the explorers had to 
encounter, take the objections of the Pacha 
of Jerusalem, a well-educated military man, 
not wanting in brains. He assured Captain 
Warren that it was unnecessary to dig about 
the Holy City to settle archzological doubts. 
Mohammedan traditions were all sufficient, he 
said. Sakhra, the sacred rock, lay on theto 
leaves of a palm-tree, from the root of whic 
sprang all rivers. To pry into such matters, 
he thought, was a sure precursor of dire ca- 
— The excavations proceeded neverthe- 
ess, 

Jerusalem is built on a ridge of rock which 
is the backbone of Palestine. It is ap- 
proached only by rough mountain roads. 
The position has great natural strength. It 
is at the present time surrounded by a mas- 
sive, well-built wall. Five of the city gates 
are open; five are closed. All are ancient. 

Upon Mt. Moriah there is a large open 
space, studded with cypress and olive trees, 
and surrounded with, perhaps, the finest 
masonry in the world. In the centre of this 
area rises Sakhra, the mosque, with its sur- 
passingly beautiful dome. This mosque 
Christians call the “ Holy Sanctuary.” With- 
in the same area once stood both the temple 
of Solomon and that erected by Herod. All 
traces of both disappeared ages ago, and the 
exact positions occupied by them have for 
years been fiercely-contested points in 
to the topography of Jerusalem. Was 
mon’s Temple coextensive with the Sanctu- 
ary? Was it confined to a square of six 
hundred feet in the south-west corner? .Or 
was it placed elsewhere, in what is now the 
great space? These questions. excava- 


tion only can answer. It is certain thatthe 


southern wall. More than this we do not yet 
know. 

Within the Sanctuary enclosure and under 
its solid floors it has hitherto been sup 
that there were water springs. Such is found 
nos to be the fact, but on the contrary, the 
whole mount is honeycombed with a series of 
remarkable rock-hewn cisterns, in which the 
water, brought by an aqueduct from Solo- 
mon’s Pools, near Bethlehem, was stored, 
These cisterns are connected by a system of 
channels cut out of the rock, so that when 
one was full the surplus water ran into the 
next, until the final overflow was carried off 
to the Kedron. One of the cisterns has a 
capacity of two million gallons, and the total 
number of gallons that could be stored in all 
the cisterns exceeded ten millions. And yet, 
with these gigantic means of supplying the 
city with water, which at no extrava- 
gant expense might at any time have been 
made available, the deperdence of the in- 
habitants for a thousand years has been upon 
cisterns which receive the rainfall from the 
roofs of houses and the gutters of streets. 

Next to the Sanctuary, in point of interest, 
is the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. It is 
situated in what is called the Christian quar- 
ter of the town, at a considerable distance 
from the Sanctuary. The authenticity of the 
Holy Sepulchre has been the subject of fierce 
dispute for many ages, The dispute is not 
settled, though much progress has been made 
towards its solution by the excavations. At 
the time of the Crucifixion, it is agreed by 
all parties, the place of burial was outside of 
the walls. The place now pointed out is 
within them. This has always been explained 
by the alleged fact that after Constantine 
built his “ Church of the Resurrection,” the 
town was spread out and surrounded it. 
Others are certain that the present site must 
have been always within the limits of the 
ancient city, and that the sepulchre must be 
looked for elsewhere, The solution of this 
difficult question depends upon—first, the 
existence of an earlier wall surrounding the 
city ; and second, upon its course ; if it ex- 
isted and ran to the east of the alleged place 
of the sepulchre, the position claimed is 
doubtless correct; if it ran to the west, the 
position is certainly wrong. It is significant 
that up to the present time, in spite of every 
effort, no portion of this wall has been dis- 
covered. The point at which it started and 
that at which it ended are alike unknown. 

More than thirty years ago Professor Ed- 
ward Robinson believed that he had dis- 
covered in Jerusalem traces of the arch of a 
bridge which led from the temple to Zion. 
If this was true it would furnish a key to un- 
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_ lock several archwological difficulties. But 


the great antiquity of the arch was doubted 
by travellers as erudite as the Professor him- 
self. He nevertheless supported the theory 
stoutly. It became finally one of the many 
“ mooted questions,” and “ Robinson’s Arch” 
was one of the curiosities of the Holy City. 
Whether belonging to the time of Solomon or 
Justinian ; whether the support of a vast 
viaduct or the entrance to royal cloisters ; 
this jutting out of a few large stones, as if 
burst from the wall by some heavy shock— 
the “fragment of the arch” is nothing more 
than this in appearance—the place has been 
sought eagerly of late years by American and 
Euro tourists, in spite of the dissuasions 
of guides and the dangers of narrow streets. 
At the convent, where tourists from the west 
generally stop, the inquiry of new-comers for 
“ Robinson’s Arch” became a subject of con- 
stant merriment, and the demand to be taken 
there, always followed by Oriental shrugs and 
gesticulations, was the béte noir of muleteers 
and camel-drivers. 

The dispute on this subject has at last been 
settled. t no inconsiderable cost, in the 
face of strong opposition from the Pacha, and 
with great perseverance, Captain Warren 
sunk seven shafts in a line east and west 
across the Tyropwon Valley. He has set- 
tled it beyond question that Dr. Robinson’s 
conjecture was correct. The bulge in the 
wall is the fragment of an arch built in the 
time of Solomon. There exists in vast masses 
the remains of a viaduct. There are the 

voussoire of the arches and the ruins of 
the piers... Y. Post. 





SKILL, wisdom, and even wit are cumula- 
tive; but that diviner faculty, which is the 
= eye, though it may be trained and 

arpened, cannot be added to» by taking 
thought.— Lowell. 





HYMN FROM THE GERMAN, 


God liveth ever! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never ! 
Our God is good, in every place 
‘ His love is known, His help is found, 
His mighty arm and tender grace 
good from ills that hem us round. 
jer than we think can He 
Turn to joy our agony. 
Soul, remember, ’mid thy pains 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never ! 
Say, shall He slumber, shall He sleep, 
Who gave the eye its power to see? 
Shall He not hear His children weep, 
Who made the ear so wondrously ? 
God is God ; He sees and hears 
All their troubles, all their tears. 
Soul, forget not ’mid thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never ! 
He who can earth and heaven control, 
Who Spreads the clouds o’er sea and land, 
Whose presence fills the mighty Whole, 
In each true heart is close at hand. 
Love Him, He will surely send 
Help and joy that never end. 
Soul, remember in thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever ! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never! 
Scarce canst thou bear thy cross’ Then fly 
To Him where only rest is sweet ; 
Thy God is great, His mercy nigh, 
His strength upholds the tottering feet, 
Trust Him, for His grace is sure, 
Ever doth His truth endure; 
Soul, forget not in thy pains, 
God o'er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever ! 
0, my Soul, despair thou never ! 
‘When sius and follies long forgot 
Upon thy tortured conscience prey, 
O, come to God, and fear Him not, 

His love shall sweep them all away. 
Pains of hell at look of His, 
Change to calm content and bliss. 
Soul, forget not in thy pain, 
God o’er all doth ever reign. 


God liveth ever! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never! 
. Those whom the thoughtless world forsakes, 
Who stand bewilder’d with their woe, 
God gently to His bosom takes, 
, And bids them all His fulness know. 
In thy sorrows’ swelling flood 
Own His hand who seeks thy good. 
Soul, forget not in thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever ! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never ! 
Let earth and heaven, outworn with age, 
Sink to the chaos whence they came ; 
Let angry foes against us rage, 
Let hell shoot forth his fiercest flame ; 
Fear not Death, nor Satan’s thrusts, 
God defends who in Him trusts ; 
Soul, remember in thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


God liveth ever ! 
Wherefore, Soul, despair thou never! 
What thongh thou tread, with bleeding feet, 
A thorny path of grief and gloom, 
Thy God will choose the way most meet 
To lead thee heavenwards, lead thee home. 
For this life’s long night of sadness, 
He will give thee peace and gladness. 
Soul, forget not in thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 


—Zihn, 1682. 





I am inclined to imagine there are no little 
things with God. His hand is as manifest in 
the feathers of a butterfly’s wing, in the eye 
of an insect, in the folding and packing of a 
blossom, in the curious aqueducts by which a 
leaf is nourished, as in the creation of a 
world, and the laws by which the planets 
move.— Austin Phelps. 
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A WOMAN’S STORY OF THE FIRE. 
(Coneluded from page 591.) 


How I passed the rest of that cruel Sun- 
day night I scarcely know. Wandering, 
staring, blindly carrying along my poor par- 
rot, who was too tired to make a sound, I 
seemed to go ina dream. Starting north to 
get help, running back as near to the flame 
as I could in the vain hope of finding E——, 
bitterly reproaching myself that 1 had ever 
left him for an instant, I passed three hours 
of which I can scarcely give any account. I 
know that, as I turned wildly back once to- 
ward Dearborn St, I saw the beautiful Epis- 
copal church of St. James in flames. But 
they came on all sides, licking the marble 
buttresses one by one, and leaving charred or 
blackened masses where there had been white 
marble before. But the most wonderful 
sight of all was the white and shining church 
tower from which, as I looked, burst tongues 
of fire, and which burnt as though all dross 
of earth were indeed to be purified away from 
God’s house forever. As the .tower came 
crashing down, the bells with one accord 
pealed forth that grand old German hymn, 
“ All good souls praise the Lord.” I almost 
seemed to hear them, and to see a shadowy 
Nicholas striking the startled metal for the 
7 last time with his braveold hands. If this is 
right, if it can be right, make me think so, 
groaned my soul, and the souls of many weep- 
ing women that night, as they fled homeless 
and lost through that Pandemonium of flames 
and tumult. 

Constantly faces that I knew flashed across 
me, but they were always in a dream, all 
blackened and discolored, and with an ex- 
pression that I never saw before. “ Why, 

, is this you?” some frightened voice 
would exclaim, and a kind hand would touch 
my disordered hair, from which the hat had 
long since fallen off, and some one, only a 
little less distracted, would whisper hopefully 
a word about E———-; that he might not be 
lost, that the actual presence of flame would 
arouse him, and so on; and I loved them for 
saying so and tried to believe them. Very 
¥ pr Ba aires and no violence did I a 

ere. Neighbors sto to recognize neigh- 
bors, and many a een exchanged which 
brought comfort to despairing hearts. “ Have 
you seen my wife and children?” would be 
asked; and the answer given : “ Yes, they are 
safe at Lake View by this time.” ‘“ Won't 

ou look out for my baby?” (or Willie or 

ohnny, as the case might be). Out would 
-come tablets or papers, or names or inquiries 
would be noted down, even by the man who 
was making almost superhuman efforts to 
save a few goods from his burning house. 

Some friend—it was days before I knew who 





—took my parrot and forced a little bottle of 
tea and a bag of crackers into my hand as I 
wandered, and I was enough myself to give 
it to a friend, whom I found almost fainting 
with heat and fatigue, and who declared that 
nectar and ambrosia never tasted better. At 
last I found myself opposite Unity Church. 
Dear Unity! will her little circle of devoted 
ones ever come together again, and worship 
sometimes, and work for the poor sometimes, 
and sing and play in her beautiful under- 
parlors sometimes, and love each other al- 
ways? I know not, but I know that I wept 
and beat my hands together, and raged hope- 
lessly, when I saw that the beautiful homes 
on the west side of Dearborn St. were gone, 
and the Ogden Public School was one bright 
blaze, while the graceful and noble Congre- 
tional church, next to Mr. Collyer’s church, 
ad caught fire. Nothing could save our 
pride wat joy—our darling for which we had 
made such efforts in money and labor two 
short years ago, that the fame of Chicago mu- 
nificence rang anew on our account through 
the civilized world. 

I was grieving enough over my private 
woes; but I awoke to new miseries when I 
saw our pastor’s great heart, which had sus- 
tained the fainting spirits of so many, freel 
give way to lamentations and tears as h 
precious library, the slow accumulation of 
twenty laborious and economical years, fell 
and flamed: into nothingness in that awful 
fire. I turned away heart-sick and resumed 
my miserable search after the face which I 
now felt "almost sure I should never see again. 
A new sight soon struck my eye. What in 
the world was that dark, lurid, purplish ball 
that hung before me, constantly changing its 
appearance, like some fiendish face makin 

rimaces at our misery? I looked an 
ooked, and turned away, and looked again. 
May I never see the sun, the cheerful daily 
herald of comfort and peace, look like that 
again. It looked devilish, and I pinched my- 
self to see if I was not losing my senses. It 
did not seem ten minutes since I had seen the 
little, almost crescent moon look out cold, 
quiet, and pitiless, through a rift in the 
smoke-cloud, from the deep blue of the sky. 

Two dear children, whom I had taught 
peacefully on Friday, in our cheerful school- 
room on Chicage avenue, met me, crying, 
“Oh! have you seen mother? We have lost 
her.” This appeal brought me to myself. I 
felt that I had something else to do than 
wander and grieve; so I persuaded the lost 
lambs to go with me toa friend on Lasalle 
Street, where I felt sure we should find hel 
and comfort, and which every body sup 
would be safe. Indeed, a very curious and 
rather absurd feature of this calamity was 
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that nobody thought his house would burn 
till he saw it blazing, and also felt perfectly 
sure that this was the last of it, and that he 
and his family would be safe a little further 
up; so the North-Siders never began to pack 
up till the fire crossed the river, and then the 
lower ones moved about to Erie Street, six 
squares from the river, and then stopped. 
Then they were driven by the flames another 
half-dozen streets, losing generally half of 
what they saved the first time; then to Di- 
vision Street, then to Lincoln Park, where 
heaps and heaps of ashes are all that remain 
to-day of thousands of dollars’ worth of eat- 
ables and furniture. 

Exhausted and almost fainting, weeping 
and sorely distressed, I finally landed in a 
friendly house, far upon Lasalle St. As I 
stepped inside the door, E appeared, 

uiet, composed, and almost indifferent. 

urnt? Oh, no; he was all right. Did I 
suppose he would stay and be burned? There 
was D , t oo, if I wanted to see her, in 
the parlor. Did I feel reverently thankful ? 
Ask yourself. 











No MAN is worth reading to form your 
style who does not mean what he says; nor 
‘was any great style ever invented but by some 
man who meant what he said. Find out the 
beginner of a great manner of writing, and 
you have also found the declarer of some true 
facts or sincere passions; and your whole 
method of reading will thus be quickened, 
for, being sure that your author really meant 
what he said, you will be much more careful 
to ascertain what it is that he means. And 
of yet greater importance is it deeply to know 
that every beauty possessed. by the language 
of a nation issignificant of the innermost laws 
of its being. Keep the temper of the people 
stern and manly; make their associations 
grave, courteous, and for worthy objects; 
occupying them in just deeds, and their 
tongue must needs be a grand one. Nor isit 
possible, therefore,—observe the necessary re- 
flected action—that any tongue should be a 
noble one, of which the words are not so many 
trumpet-calls to action. All great languages 
invariably utter great things, and command 
them; they cannot be mimicked but by 
obedience ; the breath of them is inspiration, 
because it is not only vocal, but vital, and 
you can only learn to speak as these men 
spoke by becoming what these men were.— 
Ruskin. 


ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 

We never saw a more graphic sketch of 
the sensation of riding on an engine than one 
contributed to the Independent by T. DeWitt 
Talmage, who tried the experiment while 


journeying in the Rocky Mountains. He 
says : 

% May I get on with you?” I asked an en- 
gineer on the Pacific Railroad, at a station 
six or seven thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. “ Certainly,” he said, “but hold 
fast tight, or you may fall off.” 

“Toot! toot!” went the whistle, and the 
Jong anaconda of a rail-train first went crawl- 
ing along the rocks, but soon took on fearful 
momentum. Sitting in “ Pullman’s Palace 
Car,” looking out of the window, the passen- 
ger gets no idea of the speed of the train; 
but close by the engineer, and feeling the 
nervous quiver and jump of the iron courser, 
you see the “ mountains skip like rams, and 
the little hills like lambs.” 

The door of the locomotive furnace clangs 
open and the flamesrave as though they 
would leap out to devour, and the fireman 
jars the coal into the raging jaws of the mons- 
ter. The engineer has his hand on the iron 
bit that controls the speed, and seems to use 
no more exeition than a doctor feeling the 
pulse of a child. Indeed, the locomotive, to 
the engineer, is nct a mere machine, but ani- 
mate. He talks to it, seems almost to pat it 
lovingly on the neck. He is proud of it. 
There is a warm understanding betiioun the 
two, and in occasional spurts of steam the 
locomotive seems to take voice and answer 
its rider. An engine never hurts its master, 
save in the effort to throw the passengers. 

But the engineer, though sitting so placid, 
is wide awake. He is kept on duty only four 
hours in the day, and all the energies of body 
and soul cluster in his vigilant eye and quick 
thumb. Two hundred lives hang on his 
wrist. 

We plunge into a snow-shed with infinite 
clatter, every board and beam beating back 
the deafening roar of the Pacific Express. 
As we rush on, the prairie dogs skulk into 
their holes, or sit on their hind quarters, with 
fore feet lifted, as much as to say, “ What 
next?” The antelopes scamper over the 
plain. We ride unimpeded where less than 
two years ago the buffaloes stopped the train 
as the herds stampeded across the track; 
and along here the savages careered on their 
ponies. You see here and there groups of 
red men, with long hair, and cheeks dashed 
with war-paint, ringed ears, and a superfluity 
of dirt that buries your last romantic notion 
about the “noble men of the forest.” The 
air is laden with the breath of the cedar, 
madrona, manzanita and buckeye. Here we 
are passing through what seem the ruins of 
castles and temples and cities, and calling up 
to mind Petra and Pompeii and Nineveh and 
Thebes; but these ruins on either side our 
track must have been vaster abodes, where 





wild scene. 
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giants might have lived till the Titans began 
here to play leap-frog and turn somersault. 
Now the whistle lets off a wild scream; a 
cow and calf on the track. The cow we cut 
into halves, and the calf with broken legs 
tumbles over into the ditch. I wonder if 
that man just ahead will get off in time. 
Perhaps he is deaf! Perhaps he is crazy, 
and wants to be run over! Neither. In time 
to save himself he switches off and robs the 
coroner. 

Hold your breath! Ravine a thousand feet 
deep on this side! Embankment a thousand 
feet up on the other! As we turn the curve 
the engineer pulls the steam-valve, and the 
silence that chiefly reigned here for six thou- 
sand pons lets slip all its sounds of echo and 
reverberation. 

Whew! how we fly! If a bolt break, or a 
truck fall, or a rock dislodge, we are in 
eternity! Innumerable varieties of flower 
break their alabaster at the feet of the cliffs; 
but yonder the mountain tops are blooming 
into the white lily of everlasting snow. 
Bridges, high, narrow, tremendous, that 
creak and tremble under the pressure of the 
train. A tunnel! Ink-black, midnight dou- 
bled, dampness that never saw the sun ; while | 4; always very faithful to me.” 
far ahead is a hint of sunlight peering through | = T,a oh your boys and girls to look on a bad 
a hole that looks about the size of the arch} },,.; or paper as a viper to be shunnet ana 
detested. Teach them that even an hour’s 
reading will often taint the moral character 
for life. 

John Angel James tells us that once a 
companion lent him a bad book for only 
fifteen minutes, but the poison he then im- 
bibed embittered his soul twenty-five years 
afterwards. He prayed and fought against. 
it; yet it haunted him like a foul fiend.— 
Country Gentleman. 


train at night on the Rocky Mountains ! 
The irrésistible trampling the immovable! 
Yet the way smoothed down by human en- 
gineering. Then it will not be so difficult to 
prepare the way for a grander coming when 
the mountains shal] be made low, and the 
crooked straight, and rough places plain, and 
the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and 
all flesh shall see it together ! 





























A VIPER AT THE HEARTHSTONE. 


Parents and guardians of the young cannot 
be too vigilant at the present day in noticing 
the class of newspapers and periodicals that 
fall into their hands. The press is so flooded 
with evil books and papers attractively illus- 
trated, that it is hard to keep their minds 
from the stain of contact with them. The best 
safeguard is in filling their minds with noble, 
pure thoughts; providing them abundantl 
with good entertaining Tccentake that will 
awaken stirring thought, and teach them 
something worth knowing. Mothers, much 
of power lies in your hands, A young man 
who left home early, and was exposed to many 
temptations to dissipation, gave as the reason 
why he did not fall before them : “ My mother 


of a mouse-trap, but which widens till at 
last it is large enough to let a whole train 
escape into the golden day. 

Out there is the old emigrant road, with 
occasionally the skeleton of a cow or horse, 
or the wreck of a wagon that hopelessly 
broke down on the way; and here a mound, 
and a rough stone at the head of it, that 
show where some worn traveller finished his 
journey, in those times when in one year 
across these heights went five thousand 
wagons, pulled by seven thousand mules and 
thirty thousand yoke of oxen. * * * * 

And now the night begins to fall, and the 
train goes plowing through the darkness. 
The great burning eye of the locomotive 
peers through, and flashes far ahead upon the 





For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Our faithful correspondent (Geo. 8S. Truman) 
gives the following particulars as to the weather at 
the Santee Indian Agency, Nebraska, for last month, 
which may be of interest in a comparison with the 
temperature of this city : 


The grizzly bear, the panther, the night Highest temperature attained (3d of 


hawk, the cormorant, the pelican, the gros- 


beck, the eagle, that kept aloof while the Levan’ alpuiedns reached (31st oe ee 
day shone, may venture nearer now, if they| of the month), 20.00 “* 
dare. Oh! how we fly! The rush of the | Mean temperature of the month, 50.67“ 
wind, the joing of the car-coupling, the \ of any one day (the el 
clang of the wheels, the steam hiss, the fierce p . 

sheer of sparks that set the night on fire, as een Cre 28.34“ 
the shooting past of rocks five hundred feet | Rain for the entire month only, 0.25 inch. 


high, followed by a precipice a thousand feet 
deep, make the breath short, and the heart 
thump, and the very scalp lift! 

How the shadows shuffle! How the crags 
shiver! How the echoes rave! An express 


He also adds: ‘‘ Heavy frost at intervals through- 
out the month, and ground slightly frozen. Onthe 
night of the 25th a ey thunder storm visited us, 
accompanied with vivid lightning and slight hail.” 


. M, Exuts. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 15th, 1871. 
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ITEMS. 


A Cement ror Learuer is made by mixing ten 
parts of sulphide of carbon with one of oil of tur- 
pentine, and then adding enough gutta percha to 
make a tough, quickly flowing liquid. One es- 
sential prerequisite to a thorough union of the 
parts consists in freedom of the surfaces to be 
joined from grease. This may be accomplished by 
laying ona hot cloth, and applying a hot iron for a 
time ; the cement is then applied to both pieces, the 
surfaces brought in contact, and pressure applied 
until the joint is dry. 

‘* Spores dipped in glycerine and well pressed re- 
mains elastic, and can be used for mattresses, cush- 
ions, and general upholstery,’’ according to the 
Journal of Applied Chemistry. It might be added 
that sponges are made up of an intricate network 
of fine spicules, like bits of thread, which 
moths cannot consume ; and for this reason sponge 
stuffing will undoubtedly meet with great favor. It 
is not generally known that there are many speeies 
of soft, beautiful sponges growing on the coast of 
New England, on the piles of bridges and wharves, 
which might thus be utilized. 

Frep. Law Oxmstep, in a Chiéago letter to the 
Nation, says: The most costly and best ferm of 
charity has been that of supplying, either as a loan 
or as a gift, a limited amount of building materials 
with printed plans for a rough cabin of two rooms 
to be made of it, together with a stove, mattresses, 
and blankets, to men having families, and able by 
their work to support them. This has already been 
done in six thousand cases. Great eagerness is 
shown to obtain this favor, especially by those la- 
boring men who were burned out from houses of 
their own, and who can thus at once reoccupy theif 
own land. 

Fire-Proor Burtpines.—The Chicago Tribune says 
that the late great fire in that city has demonstrated 
that no building can be considered really fire-proof 
which has any wood-work in its composition, or 
which has iron columns supporting the walls or 
the joists. . Wooden floors, even when laid in ce- 
ment, and wooden doors, window-cases and roofs, 
even though encased in iron, it is contended, are 
not protected against fire. Iron shutters, either in- 
side or outside, it is insisted, are absolutely neces- 
sary for preservation. The first-mentioned precanu- 
tions were taken in the construction of the splendid 
building of the Chicago.TZribune, and proved un- 
availing against the whirlwind of fire that raged 
around. The sudden combustion of the woodwork 
of the building, aided by the fierce draft caused by 
the prevailing hurricane, produced heat sufficient 
to melt glass two inches in thickness. 


Tae SAtgs or Liquors in the United States durlog 
the fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30th, 1871, it has been 
by Edward Young, the Chief of the Bu- 

reau of Statistics, amounted to six hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. This total is made up as follows: 
Sixty million gallons of whisky, at six dollars a 
gallon retail, $360,000,000. Two and a half mil- 
lion gallons of imported spirits at ten dollars a gal- 
lon, $25,000,000. Ten million seven hundred thou- 
sand gallons of imported wine at five dollars a gal- 
lon, $53,500,000. Sixty-five million barrels of ale, 
beer, and porter, at twenty dollars a barrel, $130,- 
000,000. Native brandies, wines and cordials in 
unknown quantities, it is estimated, have been 
consumed, involving an expenditure of $31,500, - 
000. These figares, although not so large as some 
that have been published, yet give a total that 
should astonish the consumers of ardent spirits. 
This sum of six hundred millions of dollars a year 


would in less than four years pay off the National 
debt, or if invested in works of internal improve- 
ment, would complete all the unfinished and pro- 
jected works in the United States. 


Tae Russian government is taking means to fur- 
ther the cause of education throughout the Czar’s 
vast dominions. And, judging from the statistios 
published, there was great need of some such ac- 
tion. In 1856, with a population of 65,000,000, 
Russia had but 450,000 pupils in her schools. Ao- 
cording to the last census, her population amounts 
to about 74,000,000, and if the increase in school at- 
tendance kept pace with the population, the num- 
ber of children attending school would at this time 
be only about half a million in the whole empire. 
But in reality there has been a falling off in the 
school attendance since the teachers have been con- 
fined to the exclusive use of the Russian language, 
the people in the western part of the empire having 
a decided aversion for the national tongue. Russia 
has excellent colleges ; what she now requires is to 
bring within the reach of all the means of obtaining 
a common-school education. 


Ir is officially stated that the faculty of medicine 
of Moscow, with the full concurrence of the Council 
of the University, have decided to grant to women 
the right of beiog present at the educational 
courses and lectures of the faculty, and the follow- 
ing of all the labors of the Medico-chirargical Acad- 
emy. The tests of capacity will be precisely the 
same as for male stadents. 

The Emperor has issued an order to the existing 
institutions for instructing women in midwifery, 
and authorizing them to act as surgeons, to vacci- 
nate, and to be employed as chemists. 


Ir is stated that no less than 822,279 undeliv- 
ered letters were sent, in one month, to our Dead 
Letter Office, on account of errors by carelessness in 
their address. 


A soctgty of ladies is proposed in England, under 
the leadership of Harrison Swange, Dorsetshire, 
**to promote medesty of dress, to do away with ex- 
travagance, and substitute the neatness and sobriety 
suitable to Christian Women.”’ 


Fires tm A Coat Mtxz.—One of the most curious 
phenomena in connection with coal mining is ex- 
hibited at the Bank colliery, near Rotherham. This 
pit caught fire one hundred years ago, and all the 
efforts of the workmen at the time and subsequently 
have been quite ineffectual to extinguish it. A 
short time ago it was ascertained that the flames 
were approaching the bottom of the shaft, and it 
was then resolved, if possible, to stay their progress, 
so that they might not extend to other parts of the 
workings. At length the superintendent of the col- 
lieries conceived the idea of building a wall to shut 
in the fire, and in order to ascertain the best site for 
this wall, several of the officials crept on their 
hands atid knees through the dense stifliog smoke, 
as far as possible into the workiogs. Their efforts 
were successful, and a wall is now completed nearly’ 
1,000 yards in length, and varying from 9 inches to 
5 feet in thickness. At distances varying from 30 
to 50 yards metal pipes have been inserted in this 
wall, which are securely plugged at the end, so that 
at any time, by removing the plugs, the state of the 
air on the side of the fire, and even the position of 
the fire itself, can be ascertained. So intense is 
the heat arising from tbis fire that people possess- 
ing gardens above the colliery declare that the 
growth of plants is materially affected, and that 
they are enabled to obtain two and three crops every 
year.—London News. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
CEP ROAALATIRAS | MS 8 QE & caLtaady sedan 





Three lots mxd Long Shaws, at $5.00. 924 Chestnut St., Philad. 635 Broadway, N.Y. 


Siberian Shawls, bound. 
Satines, in dark Green. Brown and Plum. 
Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, iv Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, all sizes, trom $5.00 up. 
Canton Flannels, from 126. to 286. 
50 doz. Hack Towels. large, at 250. each. 
6 pieces Huck Toweling, good, at 25c. per yd. ae 

N. B.—Samples sent by mail and by ex- of all desori 
wunvantaeee wool NY | Magio Lanteras and Slides, Thermometers, Be 


rometers, Globes, Machines, 
Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, | otis, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatas, &e., de 
S. W. cor. Seven Seth ak Seek Arch 8 ’ Tne toate Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 


STOKES & WOOD; 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN, ETHNOLOGY, PHYsI-| ‘' 3 Lanterns, $8 
ology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, Psychology, with ont j - 4 Philosophical Instruments, 66 “ 
Portraits, Characters and Biographies, given in 7 
October number Phrenological Journal, 30¢., or $8 


a year. Newsmen have it. 8. R. WELLS, 389 NEW FALL GOODS. 
Oia ec oes ao JOHN J. LYTLE, 


_______________... | 7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


has just received his new importation of 
nok will send a handsome Prospectus of our New Illustrated 
coany Be en —— over 200 fine Scripture Illustrations, 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 
Agent, free of charge. 


ddress ae fsteont Pustaisuine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. s | saderersmemenger en Dark Steck, Dark 


Mode, 
ore which is lower than they have been for 
ov. 
ops LOR, cates ee 
531 Arch Street, Phila é Madonnas, 81} ota, $1.00, $1.38, 61.374. 


Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
Has just received a Soilless assortment of Cloths, | brown. 


Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and| Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to| Superior poets weet Winter 





order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly peer r a oe a superior article. 
—eeETNTyToTooTT 7 | Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
WANTED. bought before the advance. 
nareyteschers for the Indians, ander the care of —_ ian 
mapa noe a, Raga tye 
. Busi en eee a en ee ee a 
ar *—_ | MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 
FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
’ For catalogues of cheap improved real estate fn 7101 ARCH STREET. 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) CALEB CLOTHIKR, President. 
ee many weueeed. Ba. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


cats MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
Wate Shan, i Oth Mata, Go, | winter menters ort” Pie prchoent tn toc 





; omen BENJAMIN:GREEN, | | boxe. Prive $4.00 "DEN COMLY, 


14 N, Seventh St, 








earn erm neta Rn 
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ENGLISH INGRAIN 
CARPETS, 


New Patterns, the highest grade, 
Made to order for our sales: 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


The handsomest line‘of patterns we have ever had. 


Stair and Hall Carpets, all kinds. 


OIL-CLOTHS, RUGS, MATS, 4a 
REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


1322 Ghestaut St., Philada. 


SEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS, 


With Good Buildings thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 
Sitmate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 


acres. 
eut to, Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 
LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 


4 Goshen P. Q, 
ay¢° WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 







nM: 120 South Eleventh St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


“and American Watches. 


“SREGISTER & HOPKINS, 
No. tee CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA, 


Keep op hemd snd make to order, « lange arson 1meni of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
+». Aallegoads. guarantend guaranteed to | to be as represented, 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Journal dfTdan Comly, $200. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
Journal of Johm Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new cain with 
Whittier’s I motion $1.50. Janney’s Ch of Sea Fes 

‘Rar! 


; bg $5. "Hi Seongbt beeen Co, Bay 

of Isaac Peuington, 4 History ware F 

Thos. Story’s ¢ in Heaven, § boy 520 5 22 canes Q . 
Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, cts a 

oa tee Min . bi aan Jackson, 60 cts. Young 





line, 
Ie Paitel Religion, oe B. M. J..10c. The Christian Cask 
by Esra Michener, 30c. Nan 


50c. 
Acco De ne 4 
hrietian ra 
- mets (nd Quickenea Ch teins 260. ur to West 
Indies, RB. 6 ptchprg Sat reg ve key 0c. Friends’ 
of ia trines, by 8S. M. “a 


rs Cree, 80c. On the Moun- 








tain, 20c. “ Buy your own Conversations on 

MQueoyonm om Se Dl Teer oe Seeiot ? the New 

J hee cloth, 75 ots , 

~ ea Petes a TS eldaden! be, 
About ® per additional, when sent mail, 


ae simile ine Farben note $4.0, of Jobn 


JDHN OOMLY, 144 N. Seventh Bt. 


























ib 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 





BaP Partictilar attention paid to repateing Fine 
Watches, athe [34 ly. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 


STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished | at the advertised rates. 1015 


~ FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872, 


PUBLISHED BY 


FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION, 


Are now ready. They have also recently issued 
THE CHILDREN’S GIFT. By BR. W. Comprising 
selected and original pieces suited for children, 
Price 50 cts. 
Also, new edition of SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINES. By S. M. Janney. 
For sale by 
T. E. Chapman, 701 Arch St. 
John Comly, 144 N. Seventh St. 
KE. M. Lamb, Lombard n. Eutaw, Baltimore. 
Jos, Arnold, " Jr. -, 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
John J. Cornell, Menden, N. Y. 
George O. Fretts, Macedon, N. Y. 
Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 
R. W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington, Del. 
Sarah W. Haines, West Chester, Pa. 
Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. 
Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Robt. Hatton, Selma, Ohio. 
Benj. B. Hopkins, 313 W. 8th 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dr. Jesse Holmes, West Liberty, lowa. 
Griffith John, Bear Gap, Pa. 
Nathaniel Richardson, Byberry, Pa. 
Lewis, Palmer, Concordville, Pa. 
S. Mickle Ogden, Upper Greenwich, N. J. 
John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N.. ¥. 


Gaucational. 


‘THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 

me the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 
Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio ; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Spring » Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, ville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 





orks Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 
This Boarding and Day School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departmemts—Primary and Academic. 
For Circulars, address 


GEO, GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 


Seientifié, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
ILMINGTON, DEL. 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
225.ly 


Please send for new Catalogue. 
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